Report  to  the  Roundhay  and  Seacroft  District  Council \  for 
the  six  months ,  ending  December  j/st,  1895. 


-  —  — - 

STATISTICS  for  the  comparison  of  death  and  birth  rates  extending  over  so  short  a  period  must 
necessarily  be  but  of  small  value ;  nor  have  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Report  which 
my  predecessor  would  make  at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  office.  Even  if,  however,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the  six  months  previous  to  my  tenure  of  office,  it  is  obvious 

that  with  a  population  so  small  as  ours,  no  reliable  inferences  could  be  drawn  from  less  than,  at 

least,  five  years,  or  even  io  years’  statistics.  As,  however,  the  statistics  of  this  period  fairly  tally 

with  those  of  the  year  1894,  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

I  find  that  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  population  was  estimated  to  have  decreased  somewhat 
since  the  census  of  1891.  At  Seacroft,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  population,  if  not  decreasing 
by  reason  of  emigration  or  death,  is  at  least  stationary  ;  but  in  Roundhay  it  is  quite  obvious  that 

increase  must  be  going  on,  inasmuch  as  thirty  new  houses  have  been  built  in  this  period  of  six 

months.  Allowing  five  persons  for  each  house,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  add  150  to  the  1894 

estimate  of  2023,  and  further,  supposing  that  in  the  class  of  houses  there  being  built,  five 

persons,  servants  and  householders  was  not  quite  enough,  I  have  considered  that  2200  was  not 

an  excessive  estimate. 

The  deaths  in  the  district  have  been  17  during  the  six  months — two  of  these  were  suicides  of 

strangers  in  Roundhay  Park.  On  that  basis  the  corrected  death  rate  for  the  six  months  will  be  6  8 

per  mille  1  77  if  not  corrected.  '  ~  ~ 

The  births  number  28;  a  rate  of  127  for  the  half-year.  These  numbers  might  probably  be 
doubled  for  the  yearly  average.  The  zymotic  death  rate  was  3‘i8,  and  the  respiratory  r8. 

The  Infantile  death  rate  among  children  born  within  the  six  months,  was  35.7.  I  have 

not  thought  it  justifiable  to  include  children  dying  at  ages  between  6  and  12  months,  for  that 

calculation  would  lead  to  obvious  error  in  a  rate  compared  with  that  of  a  twelve  months’  basis. 

The  average  age  at  death,  excluding  infants  under  1  year  and  the  two  strangers,  was  33'2 

years. 

The  zymotic  death  rate— which  does  not  include  pneumonia — is  somewhat  higher  than  it  has 
been,  and  is  mostly  accounted  for  by  whooping  cough  and  diarrhoea.  Seeing  what  a  dreadfully 

fatal  disease  whooping  cough  is  among  children,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  compulsory  notification  of 

that  disease  is  not  in  force,  so  that  the  necessity  for  care  might  be  brought  home  to  parents  and 

guardians. 

The  chief  interruptions  to  the  health  of  the  district  have  been,  during  the  six  months,  three : 

viz.,  1,  an  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat  culminating  in  five  cases  of  diphtheria  in  July  and  August ; 
2nd,  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  during  the  same  months ;  and  3rd,  in  November,  an  epidemic  of  measles, 
of  mild  type  but  exceedingly  prevalent. 

The  sore  throat  and  the  diphtheria  cases  all  occurred  among  (1)  children  or  teachers  attending 
the  Infant  School  at  Seacroft,  or  (2)  people  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  such  children.  The 
suspicion  thus  engendered  that  the  disease  might  be  originating  in  the  School  was  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  on  the  closure  of  the  School,  there  was  not  another  case  of  septic  sore  throat, 
though  there  were  two  of  diphtheria  ;  one  of  which  was  probably  due  to  infection,  while  for  the  other 
I  was  unable  to  account  at  all.  The  School  playground  is  very  small,  and  the  privies  which  stand 
at  one  end  are  consequently  too  near  the  School.  The  Infant  School-room  is  directly  exposed  to 
any  emanations  from  the  privies,  and  it  was  from  that  particular  room  that  all  the  cases  seemed  tQ 
arise.  It  would  involve  a  great  expense  on  an  already  heavily-burdened  School  to  buy  land  and 

build  new  conveniences  further  off.  We  have  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  have  systematic 

disinfection  of  the  privies  and  frequent  removals  of  the  matter.  This  arrangement  will,  I  hope,  be 
efficacious  in  preventing  anything  of  the  kind  in  future.  Another  factor  in  the  case  was  probably  an 


untrapped  wate1-  gully  on  the  open  space  outside  the  School,  which  served  practically  for  a  playground 
for  the  children.  From  this  gully  there  were  frequently  the  foulest  of  stenches.  It  has  been  trapped, 
and  no  nuisance  has  occurred  there  since.  One  other  isolated  case  of  diphtheria  in  Roundhay  seemed 
to  be  directly  traceable  to  a  cesspool  ventilating  under  a  bedroom  window  through  a  rainwater  head. 
The  diarrhoea  epidemic  resulting  in  three  deaths,  all  in  Seacroft,  must  have  affected  almost  every  house. 

I  can  at  any  rate  safely  say  that  I  know  of  no  house  of  which  some  of  the  members  were  not  affected. 

This  “  Summer  diarrhoea  ”  should  be  a  preventive  disease,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  it  will  not 
be  so  severe  next  year  as  it  has  been  in  1895.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  potent  cause  of  this 
diarrhoea  is  the  accumulation  of  decaying  organic  matters,  as  sewage,  middens,  and  the  like.  In 
Seacroft  the  public  drain  is  so  arranged  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  putrifaction  of  the  matter  it 
contains.  It  is  an  old  deep  ditch,  running  a  very  devious  course  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
village,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  road.  It  has  been  paved  with  stone,  but  the  stones  have  long 
since  broken  and  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  as  uneven  as  well  can  be.  The  consequence  is  that  any 

solid  matter  ordinarily  will  catch  in  these  broken  edges  and  there  remain  till  it  is  sufficiently  decom¬ 

posed  to  be  carried  away  in  solution  during  heavy  rains  ;  for  there  is  no  convenience  else  for  flushing 
it.  There  are  always  also  pools  of  liquid  stagnant  sewage  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom.  All  this  was 
productive  of  very  bad  smells,  which  were  free  to  escape  from  the  untrapped  gullies.  These  gullies 
were,  of  course,  placed  at  turning  points  in  the  road  or  at  the  lowest  points  on  the  surface ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  these  places  are  commonly  at  the  points  of  most  frequent  traffic  or  near  to  houses.  As 
far  as  the  nuisance  is  concerned,  that  has  now  been  obviated  by  trapping  the  most  obnoxious  gullies. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  will  never  cease  to  be  danger  from  that  drain  until  it  is  replaced  by  a 

properly-laid  brickwork  sewer  which  shall  provide  for  the  efficient  carriage  of  both  watery  and  solid 

matters ;  there  is  a  capital  fall,  and  to  remove  the  whole  should  not  be  difficult. 

The  privies  are  cleaned  at  the  caprice  of  the  owners  throughout  Seacroft.  In  places  where, 
here;  the  very  objectionable  custom  obtains  of  having  fewer  privies  than  houses,  this  must  always 
lead  to  nuisance,  unless  there  are  strict  regulations  as  to  cleansing.  Some  of  the  privies  are  sure 

to  be  full  while  others  are  comparatively  empty,  and  full  they  have  to  remain  until  the  emptier  ones 

become  correspondingly  full.  This  fact  I  have  myself  several  times  observed. 


The  sewage  runs  into  the  Park  of  Seacroft  Hall  into  a  pond  provided  for  the  purpose,  where 
it  is,  I  believe,  supposed  to  settle  and,  to  some  extent,  filter.  *■  The  stream  which  opens  out  from 
the  pond  can  be  traced  by  the  smell  and  deposit  for  at  least  half  a  mile  below.  I  have  not  been 


able  to  find  out  definitely,  but  have  several  times  been  told  that  it  drains  into  the  Killingbeck  Lake. 
1  hat  lake  used  also  to  receive  drainage  from  a  part  of  Roundhay ;  but  has  ceased  to  do  so  through 


the  action  of  your  Council.  The  new  Cemetery  at  Killingbeck,  recently  opened,  by  its  position  must 
drain  into  the  lake.  The  objection  to  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  drainage  is  obvious :  for 
from  that  source  many  of  the  tenants  on  the  Templenewsam  Estate  derive  their  drinking  water,  though 
there  are  only  three  houses  in  our  district  which  have  to  depend  on  it.  Moreover,  cattle  drink  the 


water. 


Roundhay  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  Seacroft.  It  is  fast  becoming  a 
populous  suburb  of  Leeds  for  well-to-do  people,  and  the  houses  which  are  being  built  there  are  of  a 
much  better  class  than  anything  we  have  at  Seacroft.  Within  the  houses  themselves  all  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  as  it  should  be.  But  without,  in  a  number  of  the  new  houses  beyond  Roundhay  Park, 
there  are  grave  defects  which  sooner  or  later  promise,  if  unaltered,  to  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
I  hese  houses  are  all  water-closeted,  and  drain  into  cesspools  which  in  all  cases  lie  on  the  premises — 
in  some  cases  not  more  than  20  feet  away  from  the  dwelling.  Worse  than  this,  these  sumphs  are 
not  proper  cesspools  at  all.  They  are  made  with  permeable  sides  and  with  floors  absolutely  bare. 
1  he  object  is,  of  course,  to  obviate  frequent  cleansing  and  the  nuisance  it  entails.  But  the  only 
justification  for  a  cesspool  near  a  house  is  frequent  cleansing,  and  this  filthy  plan  runs  counter  to 
the  very  rudimentary  rules  of  hygiene.  For  example  :  one  house  there  has  lately  been  infected  with 
typhoid  fever;  the  typhoid  stools  would  be  emptied  into  a  surnph  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  probable 
that  all  the  germs  could  have  been  killed  throughout  the  disease  :  and  unless  they  have  been  so,  in 
the  subsoil  of  that  garden  there  may  be  many  colonies  of  the  bacillus.  If  the  subsoil  water  drains 

into  any  spring  or  pond  used  for  drinking  water  by  men  or  cows,  here  may  lie  the  origin  of  an 

epidemic.  Apart  from  that  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  air  may  be  contaminated  by  subsoil 

emanations,  as  witness  a  recent  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  Scotland.  These  houses  are  not  built 

■with  damp  proof  courses ;  in  cold  weather  the  sewage  air  may  be  easily  drawn  up  through  the 


foundations ;  and  so  the  tenants  will  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  sewer  gas.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  only  method  of  ventilating  these  sumphs  is  through  rainwater  pipes  which  discharge 
into  the  sumphs  direct,  that  these  would  be  most  likely  to  fail  at  the  moment  when  they  are  most 

needed,  viz.,  in  heavy  rains  ;  and  then  the  only  chance  of  exit  for  the  volumes  of  displaced  gas  would 

be  by  forcing  the  traps  of  the  water-closets  or  gullies  receiving  the  slop  waters  of  the  kitchens. 

The  Council  is  powerless  to  interfere  with  this  abuse  until  mischief  has  been  done,  which 
may  be  delayed  for  long  enough.  Meanwhile,  all  it  can  do  is  to  warn  and  to  recommend.  It 
certainly  points  to  the  need  for  urban  powers ;  the  increased  expense  would  be  compensated  very 
quickly  by  the  increased  returns  in  taxation  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  rents.  To  obviate  all  danger 

there  must  soon  be  efficient  drainage  away  from  the  houses.  It  is  probably  only  the  better  character 

of  the  houses  and  easier  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  that  give  Roundhay  the  advantage  in  point 
of  death  rate  over  Seacroft ;  though,  I  imagine,  it  has  rather  the  larger  population. 

The  dairies  and  cowsheds  in  the  district  have  been  attended  to,  and  in  some  cases  improved. 
They  call  for  no  remark.  The  slaughter-houses  number  four,  of  which  none  are  registered.  All  lie 

in  Seacroft  and  all  have  a  common  fault,  viz.,  that  they  are  too  near  houses  and  too  near  the 

cattle  pens.  The  construction  is  somewhat  primitive,  even  of  those  built  for  the  purpose,  in  all 

save  one  case,  which  is  cemented,  the  floors  are  brick,  are  sometimes  on  “  made  ”  ground,  and  very 

uneven.  But  spite  of  disadvantages — there  is  only  one  which  has  water  under  the  roof. — I  have  to 
say  that  they  seem  to  be  very  well  and  cleanly  kept  ;  and  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  go  at 

times  when  things  would  be  likely  to  be  at  their  worst,  i.e.,  just  after  killing.  Whether  it  would  be 

wise  to  register  them  or  not,  I  am  not  yet  decided.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  should  avoid 

seeming  to  give  an  official  sanction  to  places  not  perfectly  hygienic,  and  I  fear  lest  registration  would 
be  held  to  be  such  an  official  sanction. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to  mention,  namely,  the  desirability  of  having  some  place 
where  patients  with  infectious  disease  may  be  isolated,  especially  patients  from  the  cramped  and 

■crowded  dwellings  to  which  many  of  the  Seacroft  villagers  are  condemned.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  if  a  serious  epidemic  should  arise,  we  should  be  absolutely  helpless  to  prevent  its  spread. 

In  August,  I  applied  to  the  Leeds  authority  for  help;  but  naturally  it  could  not  be  given,  nor  any 
prospect  of  help  held  out.  The  cost  need  not  be  much.  Failing  other  and  better  means,  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  a  house  lying  apart  from  others  where  the  tenants  might  be  willing  to 
receive  such  cases,  or  a  cheap  empty  cottage  might  be  reserved  for  the  purpose,  with  a  nurse  who 
should  be  hired  in  case  of  need. 


B.  BASKETT,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Oxon. 
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